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THE REMOVAL OF YALE COLLEGE TO NEW 
HAVEN IN OCTOBER, 1716. 

By Franklin B. Dexteb, Litt.D. 
[Read October 23, 1916.] 



In these passing days we nave all been hearing and seeing so 
much of the history of the Collegiate School of Connecticut, that 
it may be rash to attack so well-worn a theme from any addi- 
tional pomt of view : but it ia certainly fitting that the Colony 
Historical Society should take its part in commemorating such 
an anniversary as this, and I have been called to the duty of 
spokesman. It is obvious that no new material can be discov- 
ered at so late an hour : I can merely challenge your interest in a 
plain restatement of some of the historical data, in such form as 
the special occasion may suggest. 

In every rehearsal of these events, emphasis is primarily and 
justly laid on the fact that the founders of this Colony included 
a College in their original plans ; it is also noteworthy that the 
language in which this intention was expressed anticipated the 
phrases to which we are accustomed as the chosen embodiment 
of the Yale idea in modern days. 

It may be worth while to expand this assertion by recalling 
. certain significant passages in the history of the earliest plan for 
higher education in New Haven. 

First of all, in the revision of the town statutes, in February, 
1645, not yet seven years after the beginning of the settlement, 
among other provisions, which it is explained had already been 
agreed upon, but by oversight had not been put on record,- "It is 
ordered that a free school be set up, for the better training up 
of youth in this town, that through God's blessing they may be 
fitted for public service hereafter, either in church or common- 
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wealth." The phraseology was undoubtedly John Davenport's, 
though not necessarily original with him, and was frequently 
re-echoed in his public utterances. 

Three years later, in March, 1648, the General Court of the 
Colony took the first active steps towards setting up a college 
in New Haven : but necessary funds were lacking, until the will 
of Governor Edward Hopkins, whose wife was a daughter of the 
wife of Governor Eaton, offered in 1657 a prospect of 
endowment. 

In May, 1659, therefore, with a view of securing a share in 
this bequest, the General Court, in Davenport's language again, 
"looking upon it as their great duty to establish some course that 
through the blessing of God learning may be promoted in the 
Jurisdiction as a means for the fitting of instruments for public 
Bervice in Church and Commonwealth, did order that 40 pounds 
a year shall be paid by the treasurer for the furtherance of a 
grammer school." 

A year later, Davenport, as the trustee, to whom the portion 
of the Hopkins bequest intended for New Haven .had been paid, 
in offering to turn over the trust to the General Court of the 
Colony, described the design as being "that a small college (such 
as the day of small things will 'permit) should be settled in New 
Haven for the education of youth in good literature, to fit them 
for public services in church and commonwealth." 

And again, in April, 1664, the Colony having failed to put 
this design into effect, Davenport offered the same trust to the 
town of New Haven, "to be improved," in his own language, 
"to that end for which it was given by Mr. Hopkins, viz., to fit 
youth (by learning) for the service of God in church and 
commonwealth. " 

This, of course, was the origin of the Hopkins Grammar 
School, with which Davenport's connection ceased in 1668, when 
he removed to Boston ; but he left on file in our records a formal 
deed of trust of the legacy from which he had expected so much, 
declaring it to be "for the encouragement and breeding up of 
hopeful youths, both at the grammar school and college, for the 
public service of the country in these foreign plantations." 
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With this message Davenport passes out of our history ; but 
the principle which he had labored to implant was not entirely 
lost sight of; and so, a generation later, when a little company 
of Connecticut ministers, mainly from the seaside townships, 
took up anew his project of "a small college," it was a happy and 
not undeserved coincidence that James Pierpont, then occupying 
Davenport's pulpit, was in the forefront of the movement, and 
suggested to the trained counsellors who drew up the Charter of 
1701 a reproduction of Davenport's phraseology, in the incorpo- 
ration of "a Collegiate School wherein youth may be instructed 
in the arts and sciences, who through the blessing of Almighty 
God may be fitted for public employment both in Church and 
Civil State." And thus the spirit of John Davenport and of 
New Haven was to a certain extent a part of Yale College from 
its beginning; and it is pleasant to find, among the documents 
which antedate the charter, unmistakable evidence that I*Tew 
Haven was at the time suggested as the ideal place for the 
College. But, bo far as can now be seen, no pressure was 
brought to bear at that date by Pierpont or by any other repre- 
sentative of the town to influence the deliberating Trustees to 
install the proposed school here, rather than in Saybrook, or 
Middletown, or Hartford, or Milford, or Stratford, each of 
which places had some fair claim for consideration. 

The extant records of these deliberations are consecutive and 
distinct enough to justify the conviction that the preliminary 
conferences of the ministers concerned were thoroughly amicable, 
and that Saybrook was agreed upon with substantial unanimity 
as being the most fairly acceptable compromise for the various 
interests involved. 

By 1716, however, the case had materially altered. For a 
good part of the intervening period Saybrook had been obliged 
to share with its next-door neighbor, little Killingworth, what- 
ever prestige or advantage there was in harboring the Collegiate 
School ; while for the rest of the time the lack of a settled rector, 
and the death of the venerable parish minister (Thomas Buck- 
ingham) who had been the local centre of authority and influ- 
ence for over forty years, had kept down the School to a 
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disco uragingly low level of achievement and even of promise. 
Meantime New Haven had outstripped Hartford as the leading 
town of the Colony in numbers and in prosperity ; while several 
of its more thrifty neighbors, such as Fairfield, Stratford, Mil- 
ford, and Guilford, had grown faster than the other plantations 
of like history, eastwards or inland, and exercised a proportion- 
ately greater influence. In recognition of this development the 
General Court, which met in May and October annually, had 
resolved in 1713 to hold its autumn sessions henceforth in New 
Haven ; and this action should be noted as one factor in deter- 
mining the removal hither in 1716. 

The changes in the composition of the Board of Trustees since 
1701 were also of significance in this crisis. The three men 
who had been most prominent in shaping the early policy of the 
institution were Abraham Pierson of Killingworth, Thomas 
Buckingham of Say brook, and James Pierpont of New Haven ; 
but these were now all dead,- — besides two others who had taken 
no special part in College matters, Mr. Chauncy of Stratford and 
Mr. Eussel of Middletown — leaving as the one strong survivor 
among the trustees named in the charter the elderly pastor of 
the First ChuTch in Hartford, Timothy Woodbridge, who had 
been kept by illness and absence in Boston from active participa- 
tion in the deliberations of 1701, but who now stood ready to 
interpose his aggressive and dominating personality in antag- 
onism to the prevailing judgment of the seaside trustees. 

Of the recent accessions to the board the most notable were 
John Davenport of Stamford, a grandson of the original John 
and nephew of Rector Pierson, and Thomas Buckingham, min- 
ister of the Second Church in Hartford, and nephew of the 
Say brook trustee of the same name. In the struggle which 
ensued, resulting in removal to New Haven, Mr. Davenport was 
chief spokesman of the victorious party ; while Mr. Buckingham 
stood as the sole supporter of his townsman, Mr. Woodbridge, 
in advocacy of an inland location for the College. 

But Mr. Pierpont,' s death had still another bearing on the con- 
troversy. His place in the New Haven pulpit had not been 
easily filled, and finally the choice of a successor had narrowed 
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down to two young Saybrook graduates, — Samuel Cooke and 
Joseph Noyes. Mr. Cooke was already a prominent figure in 
the town. He had been for eight years Rector of the Hopkins 
Grammar School, and during the last six sessions of the General 
Assembly one of the Deputies from New Haven. He had also 
married early into the locally prominent and wealthy Trowbridge 
family. 

Mr. NoyeB on the other hand had the prestige of being a Bon 
of one of the oldest and most eminent ministers of the Colony, 
and after a successful tutorship at Saybrook was now being 
sought as colleague to his father. Finally Mr. Noyea was 
chosen, iu July, 1715 ; and his acceptance turned out to be an 
additional factor of importance in behalf of New Haven as the 
site of the college. In proof of this it is necessary only to recall 
the circumstances of the eventful meeting of eight of the ten 
living trustees in New Haven on Wednesday, the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1716. Besides the formal record of this meeting, we have 
a brief narrative of what occurred, apparently written a few 
months later by Joseph Noyes, the newly ordained minister. 
He sets down first the convincing argument of figures, stating 
that Hartford county had offered to give 6 or 700 pounds for the 
college, if settled there, and that New Haven donations given 
and offered amounted to 1600 pounds. Five trustees then voted 
for New Haven, — Andrew of Milford, Webb of Fairfield, Rus- 
sel of Branford, Buggies of Guilford, and Davenport of Stam- 
ford ; while the two Hartford ministers voted in the negative. 
The moderator, Moses Noyes of Lyme, an uncle of the New 
Haven minister, declared, as the record says, that "he doth not 
see the necessity of removing the School from Saybrook, but if 
it must be removed, his mind is that it be settled at New Haven," 
or, as Joseph Noyes's account puts it, "Rev. Mr. Noyes of Lyme 
was silent after his nephew was settled at New Haven." The 
absent trustees were James Noyes of Stonington and Samuel 
Mather of Windsor. To quote Joseph Noyes again, "Mr. 
Mather was disabled by illness, but had by letter to Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont formerly," that is, in 1701, "signified his approbation 
of New Haven. And Mr. Noyes of Stonington gave certain 
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intimations of hU mind for New Haven," as reported, perhaps 
by letter, "and afterwards signed the doings of the Trustees", 
in token of his approval. . 

The choice, then, of Joseph Noyes for the New Haven pulpit 
waB immediately justified ; if his rival, Samuel Cooke, had been 
preferred, it is at least doubtful whether the event which we now 
commemorate could have occurred in 1716. He would have 
brought no special claim of influence over individual trustees, 
nor so good a prospect of usefulness as an assistant in instruction 
and oversight as that which his competitor enjoyed. It may be 
conceded that Pastor Noyes did not prove ultimately an eminent 
theologian or a productive scholar ; but a study of his portrait, 
hanging on our walls, gives an impression of buoyant and san- 
guine youthfulness, though the hair is silvered, and justifies, I 
have always fancied, the promise of his earlier manhood. 

And what of the New Haven to which the Collegiate School 
came in October, 1716 ? The plantation had been in existence 
for three-quarters of a century, and the children of the first- 
comers who survived were now mostly in advanced years. A 
daughter-in-law of John Davenport still occupied the old Daven- 
port mansion, on the present site of the Presbyterian Church on 
Elm Street. On the opposite side of the road one or two grand- 
children still kept a foothold on the estate of Governor Eaton; 
while the family of Elihu Yale, Mrs. Eaton's grandson, who 
was destined to take so conspicuous a part in the College history, 
was also represented just below at the corner of State Street by a 
first cousin, the wife of Samuel Bishop. And a considerable list 
might easily be named of other elderly residents whose recol- 
lections included distinct impressions of the early years of the 
settlement and the men and women who were leaders in it. 

There is no reason, however, to suppose that traditions of 
Davenport's purpose of "a small College" still lingered here to 
any such extent as to affect public policy : there were no persons 
of outstanding influence who would have been the natural chan- 
nels of such tradition, or strong enough to ensure their wider 
acceptance, and local pride had found a sufficient reward in the 
modest growth of the Hopkins Grammar School. 
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The population of the compact portion of the town was prob- 
ably not much over 700 ; while the membership of the First 
Church (still the only church in the whole territory, except that 
recently organized in East Haven village) wa8 not far from 300. 
The entire community conformed to one system of religious 
belief, and probably at this date there wa8 not within the town 
limits a single adherent of the Church of England, any more 
than of the Church of Rome, or of the Jewish Synagogue. 

The community waB also in the main socially homogeneous, 
much more bo than at the beginning, when the distinctions of 
wealth and blood brought with the emigrants from the mother 
country were sharply drawn and recognized; neither was the 
town dominated by any commanding personalities, as in the first 
generation. 

Besides the new minister, who waB only 28, there were two 
other Saybrook graduates living in the town plot: — John Prout, 
Junior, 27 years old, a rising business man on lower State Street 
and Naval officer of the Port, and Daniel Browne, Junior, in his 
19th year, who had lately been promoted from the rank of 
assistant-master to that of rector of the Grammar School, in 
succession to Mr. Cooke, who had just been ordained pastor of 
what is now the First Church in Bridgeport, having sold his 
house on Elm Street, opposite the Davenport mansion, to Mr. 
Noyes, who was about to be married to a daughter of the late 
minister, Mr. Pierpont. Browne himself was a native of the 
village of the Weat Side, now the borough of West Haven, and 
had a younger brother to whom we owe a detailed map of New 
Haven as it was in 1724, an invaluable document for our early 
history. 

In addition to these three graduates, living in the centre of the 
town, there were Jacob Heminway, the minister to his kinsfolk 
and neighbors in East Haven, a graduate of 1704, and Daniel 
Elmer of 1713, who was preaching temporarily for the "West 
farmers," who had taken steps for gathering a church, but were 
not yet able to do bo. Of the five thus noted, Heminway, Prout 
and Browne were the only New Haveners who had been sent to 
Saybrook since the Collegiate School began, and during that 
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period none of their townsmen had been educated at Harvard; 
in the same time there had been trained at Saybrook an equal 
number of Hartford boys, and thrice that number from Saybrook 
itself. 

There was also in New Haven a solitary Harvard graduate, 
Warham Mather, 50 years of age, of the best Massachusetts 
blood, an uncle of Jonathan Edwards, but, although a man of 
undoubted ability, not much of a success in life. He had failed 
in his chosen vocation of preaching, and his wife being a daugh- 
ter of the Madam Davenport who was spending her last years in 
the family home on Elm Street, they had come here to live with 
and care for her, while he divided most of his time between 
amateur medical practice (in which line he had no competitor) 
and public business as a side-judge of the county court and 
(subsequently) judge of probate. He filled a rather prominent 
place in the community, more perhaps owing to a dearth of other 
leaders than to the eminence of his own powers. 

These four men, then, Mather, Prout, Noyes, and Browne, 
stood for the higher education in the New Haven town plot of 
1716; and ranking with them in dignity and influence were 
such official persons as John Punderson and Abraham Bradley, 
the two ancient deacons of the Church; John Ailing, judge of 
the probate court, who became also treasurer of the Collegiate 
School; Samuel Bishop, who shared with Br. Mather and 
Deacon Bradley the station of assistant judge of the county 
court; Joseph Whiting, captain of the local militia; and 
Sergeant Abraham Dickerman, the first townsman or selectman. 

The majority of the community comprised the customary 
assortment of active or retired farmers, traders, artisans, sea- 
faring men, voluntary servants, and a small number of negro 
slaves from the West Indies ; there were also perhaps an even 
smaller number of half-civilized Indians, besides the feeble 
remnant of a settlement of the Quinnipiac tribe in the East 
Haven region. 

There were few persons of more than the average amount of 
estate ; few dependants on charity ; and tramps were then and 
for a century longer almost wholly unknown. The nucleus 
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of the original planters had been a small group of rich London 
merchants, who had brought with them a staff of inferior 
retainers, in the expectation of erecting here a state of society, 
modeled after that in the old country, with marked divisions of 
standing and culture, in one compact feudal community. As 
it was speedily found that this expectation was fallacious, this 
humbler class was colonized on some of the farming lands in the 
outlying edges of the town, which were in 1716 just developing 
into independent villages. 

When the pioneers of New Haven sailed up in 1638 the West 
Creek, then navigable at least to the foot of College Street (a 
creek which was long traceable to the north of Chapel Street^ 
just beyond Park), with admirable foresight they employed one 
of their number, John Brockett, who had some experience as a 
surveyor, to lay out a town-plot, of nine equal squares, the 
meeting-house green or market-place being the central one. The 
lines of this plot were determined by the two creeks on the 
George Street and State Street borders, with one unfortunate 
result, that the streets bounding the nine squares, being laid out 
parallel to these creeks, are hopelessly out of relation to the 
cardinal points of the compass. We are accustomed, to be sure, 
to ignore this patent irregularity, and always speak for instance 
of Elm Street as the northern boundary of the Green; but the 
earlier land records do not observe any rule on this head, and 
are nearly as apt to describe a lot on the Chapel Street side of 
Elm Street, for instance, as bounded on the west by the highway, 
as they are to say bounded on the south. 

Within these limits, then, of George, York, Grove, and State 
Streets (the intermediate streets being then and until after the 
Revolution mostly unopened), and on the outlying roadB leading 
towards the harbor and the country (Water Street, Meadow 
Street, Commerce Street, Broad Street, Broadway and Whitney 
Avenue), the main body of the townsfolk dwelt; and until the 
College fostered a new center of life and interest, the principal 
activities of the settlement were gathered about State Street and 
the water front, which then of course and for one hundred and 
fifty years later began at what is now Water Street. 
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The Green had upon it four public buildingB. First, the 
wooden meeting-house, built on ground a little to the east and 
south of the present Centre Church in 1670, and continued in 
use during practically the entire ministries of Nicholas Street, 
James Pierpont and Joseph Noyes. The area was about sixty 
by fifty-five feet, with three entrances on the eastern front, two 
on the north, and two on the south. The pulpit was placed 
originally at the west end, as in the modern church, facing two 
tiers of benches, those on the northern side for women, and thoBe 
on the southern for men. Influential people had been allowed 
by the town to build private pews on the north and south walls ; 
and when more room had recently become necessary, it had been 
gained by pushing out the western wall twenty-five feet further, 
leaving the pulpit where it was, and filling the added floor-space 
behind it with more private pews, facing the main congregation. 
There were also put at the western end stairways leading to the 
back and side galleries, and at the northeast and southeast cor- 
ners stairs to the large front gallery, in which henceforth the 
College was to hire sittings for graduate and undergraduate 
students. Even with these additions the house was hardly suf- 
ficient for the demands upon it, until relieved by the establish- 
ment of worship in East Haven, North Haven and West Haven ; 
but, however inadequate, it was destined to remain for forty 
years longer, and to serve, not only as the place for religious 
assemblage, but also, until a Court House was built south of it 
in 1719, as the forum for transacting all civic business, in the 
public town-meetings and in the general court of the Colony and 
subordinate courts. 

The graves of the forefathers were scattered irregularly in the 
proximity of the meeting-house to the West and North, those 
still to be seen in the crypt under the Centre Church showing 
what was the former level of the ground in that vicinity. 

The minor structures on the Green comprised a small building 
used as a jail, on College Street, perhaps somewhere nearly 
opposite the present Lawrance Hall : another smaller one, a little 
further north, used as a shelter for the night-watch ; and an old 
building on Elm Street, about where the United Church now 
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stands, in which the Grammar School was kept. Such were the 
only public buildings of the town. 

One striking advantage of New Haven in comparison with 
other sites proposed for the college was the sightliness and 
amplitude of the meeting-house green ; and steps were taken at 
once by the Trustees, after October, 1716, for the purchase of 
land for a building in a situation commanding this fair prospect. 
Such was found in the lot of one and a quarter acres on the 
corner of College and Chapel Streets, being the space now 
occupied by Osborn Hall, the adjoining wing of Vanderbilt Hall, 
Connecticut Hall, and about one-half of Welch Hall, — a lot, 
which had been bequeathed by Mrs. Esther Coster some twenty- 
five years earlier to the First Church, to be improved for the 
encouragement of religion and learning by the maintenance of a 
semi-annual lecture. These lectures had been held in Mr. 
Pierpont's day in the spring and fall of each year, and had been 
made more important by the custom of using such occasions for 
the formal admission of members to the church. 

On the Chapel Street side of the Coster lot stood an old 
dwelling house, built by one of the first comers, but now so 
dilapidated as to produce no income for the lecture fund. The 
Church, therefore, as allowed by the donor's will, and in further- 
ance of. the declared object of the trust, conveyed the property 
in 1717, to the College authorities, for 26 pounds, about one- 
fourth of the price which Mrs. Coster had paid in 1686. 

But it should also be remembered that the removal to New 
Haven was ensured by the liberal offers of real and personal 
estate from public and private sources. Thus, the Proprietors 
of common and undivided town lands gave to the College eight 
unimproved acres (about half the size of the Green) in the quar- 
ter to the northwestwards of the town-plot, near enough to be 
long utilized as pasture for the President's cow, of which owner- 
ship the memory is still preserved in the name of University 
Place, opening out of Whalley Avenue. 

It is a pleasure to commemorate also the names of some of 
the more notably generous donors of land or money, such as 
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Joseph Peck, Ebenezer Mansfield, Mary Trowbridge, Richard 
Speny, Senior, and four of his Bona, Thomas Hitchcock, Thomas 
Holt, William Hotchkiss, John Morris, John Mix, Samuel Ives, 
James Gibbs, Nathaniel Yale (of North Haven, a first cousin 
of Elihu), John Bassett, John Glover, and Samuel Burwell. 

Of the New Haven of 1716 the more striking natural features 
are all that remain. Of buildings then standing, the only one 
left, now or at any time within recent memory, is the frame 
of an ancient house, with wholly reconstructed exterior, on 
Meadow Street, in the rear of a brick block on this side of the 
Armory, which was then the residence of Lieutenant Stephen 
Trowbridge. 

Into this community the Collegiate School, or rather a frag- 
ment of it, was brought in 1716; and what was then the 
Collegiate School ? 

It had a background of six formative years in Killingworth, 
followed (after Rector Pierson's death) by nine lean years in 
Saybrook. During these fifteen years the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts had been given in course to fifty-five persons, all but one 
of whom were still living. The average age at the time of 
admission had been about sixteen years, — the two extremes in 
this respect having been Henry Willes, who entered at twenty- 
one, and Daniel Browne, who entered at twelve and a half. Of 
the graduates, about two-thirds had given themselves to the 
ministry, and more tban a score of this number were now 
improved in Connecticut parishes. Three or four were tem- 
porarily at least teachers, and about a dozen had settled down 
in civil life within the Colony limits. 

None of the little group could have been expected to reach as 
yet distinction ; though it included young men with such capaci- 
ties as Dr. Jared Eliot, of Killingworth, one of the earliest 
scientific lights of New England, Jonathan Dickinson, the first 
president of Princeton, and Samuel Johnson, first president of 
Columbia. 

Neither was there in the baker's dozen of undergraduates who 
assembled here in October, 1716, more than one who attained 
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eminence, — the exception being the EngliBh-born William Smith 
(the only Sophomore), who rose to the headahip of the New 
York bar, and declined the place of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Province. But a greater than he, Jonathan 
Edwards, was now a Freshman in the rival camp of seceded 
students at Wethersfield, who later transferred himself to New 
Haven, in time for graduation and a tutorship, and for finding 
here a bride in the person of the saintly daughter of Madam 
Pierpont, in the former parsonage on Elm Street, where Temple 
Street now enters the Green. 

Eminence, however, was hardly to be expected in such a home- 
spun group, a's is evident in comparison with the much longer 
list of Bachelors of Arts at Harvard College from 1702 to 1716 ; 
out of their total of 174 names, those that are now best known 
are only such as Edward Holyoke, a President of Harvard, 
Elisha Williams, Rector of Tale, Thomas Prince, the Boston 
antiquary, and Benning Wentworth, Royal Governor of New 
Hampshire; while of the perhaps eighty undergraduates who 
made up President Leverett's flock in Cambridge in October, 
1716, there is not a single name that has now anything beyond 
the most limited local familiarity. 

As a place of study the College in 1716 was not essentially 
different from what it continued to be through the eighteenth 
century. The conditions of admission were refreshingly simple. 
Those who were admitted must "be found expert in both the 
Greek and Latin grammar, as also skilful in construing and 
grammatically resolving both Latin and Greek authors and in 
making good and true Latin." This sufficed; and on this 
foundation was built the superstructure of what was then a 
liberal education, comprising some degree of training in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, physics and metaphysics, with possibly a 
little mathematics, and extensive practice of forensic disputa- 
tion and other rhetorical exercises. 

Certain general requirements in the official "Orders and 
Appointments," as the College Laws were at first styled, were 
doubtless "counsels of perfection," and not in reality effectual. 
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Such was, for instance, the order that "No scholar shall use the 
English tongue in the College with his fellow-scholars, unless he 
be called to public exercise proper to be attended in the English 
tongue; but scholars in their chambers and when they are 
together shall talk Latin." It is a matter of tradition that this 
regulation was early a dead letter — not merely evaded by the 
use of mock Latin, but glaringly disregarded. So, again, the 
formal provision that "Every student shall exercise himself in 
reading Holy Scriptures by himself every day," takes for 
granted a higher universal grade of personal piety than the facts 
and conditions of undergraduate life entirely warrant. 

Since Rector Pierson's death the teaching staff in Saybrook 
had consisted of a couple of young tutors, under the distant 
and infrequent supervision of the Rector pro tempore, Mr. 
Andrew of Milford; and on the transfer to New Haven it 
happened to be necessary to fill these tutorships with new 
appointees. One of those elected preferred to cast in his 
lot with the group of Btudents who went to Wethersfield; 
and this left as the sole resident officer here, Samuel Johnson, 
a man destined to large success in mature life as the Apostle 
of Episcopacy in Connecticut, hut then only two years 
from graduation and twenty years of age. But Parson 
Noyes, who had retired from the same office only the year 
before, after filling it with distinction, now consented to take 
charge for the coming year of the Senior class, which appar- 
ently consisted of only two members ; leaving to Mr. Johnson 
a Junior class of eight (two of whom were several years older 
than their tutor), and a Freshman class of two, besides a single 
Sophomore. And a somewhat similar scanty and uncertain 
attendance of students continued to be the experience for three 
years to come. 

I have already referred in a general way to the leaders in the 
discussions of the trustees over the site of the College in 1716 : 
on the one hand the Rev. John Davenport of Stamford, sup- 
ported by Mr. Russel of Branford, Rector Andrew of Milford> 
Mr. Ruggles of Guilford, and Mr. Webb of Fairfield ; and on the 
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other hand the two Hartford ministers, Woodbridge and Buck- 
ingham ; while the two Noyesea of Stonington and Lyme, though 
not counted in the original vote, were ultimately for New Haven. 

Outside of the Board of Trustees, the question was to some 
extent involved with general Colony politics. Between the 
Eastern and Western sections of the Colony there was a growing 
competition for place and power; and in the present case the 
Western section as a rule took up vigorously the support of New 
Haven; while Hartford was led in consequence to ally itself 
for the time being with New London county, the principal con- 
stituent of the Eastern section. In the deliberations of the 
Upper House of the Assembly, or Governor's Council, Governor 
Saltonstall, who had active affiliation with both sections, as a 
former minister of New London, as well as a large landowner 
in his wife's right in Branford and New Haven, endeavored to 
hold the scales even between the contending interests, until the 
action of a clear majority justified him in throwing his influence 
on the Western side. On the same side were Jonathan Law, 
Judge of the New Haven county court, and some of the most 
active of the Assistants, including especially Judge John Ailing 
of New Haven, and two prominent citizens of Hartford, Judge 
William Pitkin and Major Joseph Talcott, the latter of whom 
succeeded next to the governorship, and held the office for a 
longer period than has any one since. These two gentlemen, of 
the very highest standing in their own community, in a spirit 
of protest against local jealousies, and in order to maintain their 
position and influence in the colony at large, found it their duty 
in the present emergency to side with the New Haven party, 
against their militant fellow-townsmen. 

One sequel of Major Talcott's breach with his pastor, Mr. 
Woodbridge, may be mentioned in connection with a further 
development of the College hiBtory. In the progress, two or 
three years later, of the fight against the establishment at New 
Haven, after the Saybrook people had been ordered by the 
Governor and Council to give up the College books and records, 
and had refused, a scheme was devised for getting control of the 
Assembly by electing the Hartford ministers as Deputies, in the 
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hope that they might shape legislation which should undo the 
New Haven settlement The result was far different; Mr. 
Buckingham waived his election, and Mr. Woodbridge's right to 
sit in the House was at once challenged by a Fairfield Deputy, 
on the ground that he had defamed the Government by virtually 
charging the Upper House with theft and constructive murder 
in ordering such violent measures at Saybrook; and Major 
Talcott was cited as a witness to his pastor's defamatory charges. 
A voluminous record of Woodbridge's prosecution is on file in 
the State Library and further reveals his relations with Talcott, 
whom he endeavored to debar from the communion table because 
of his evidence in this case. The upshot was that Woodbridge 
did not sit in the Assembly, but signed an apology acceptable to 
the Lower House, though not to the Upper; the personal con- 
troversy was referred to a council from abroad, and in the end 
was accommodated on the basis of mutual forbearance. 

It is pleasant, however, to remember that about the same time 
that reconciliation with his aggrieved parishioner was effected, 
that is, three years after the settlement at New Haven, Mr. 
Woodbridge resumed attendance on the meetings of the Trustees, 
and thenceforth took the honorable and conspicuous part in 
College affairs to which he was entitled by age and dignity. 

The breach in the friendly relations of the Trustees was thus 
healed ; but the injury due to the detention of College property 
in Saybrook could never be fully repaired. The loss of books 
from the Library stored iu the house of Squire Buckingham, the 
village justice, was not permanently serious ; but the confiscation 
of the records of the proceedings of the Trustees from 1704 to 
1716 will always remain an irreparable and seemingly inde- 
fensible detention and destruction. 

In the discussion of a site, the advocates for New Haven 
were able to urge fairly that on the evidence of the annual tax 
lists this was now the chief town of the Colony ; that it was 
especially well placed for direct communication by water as well 
as by land with both Boston and New York, and with the river 
and coast settlements of Connecticut as well ; that the pecuniary 
encouragement here offered far exceeded that offered by any 
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other locality; that the situation for a college house, facing the 
green, was exceptionally favorable ; while the natural advantages 
of soil and climate and a relatively low cost of living were crown- 
ing arguments. On the other hand, the Hartford malcontents 
claimed that they represented the ancient and central seat of 
government, with a ring of prosperous towns about it; and by 
the unnatural device of coupling New London county with their 
own, as the alternate of the Western section, made out a larger 
aggregate both of population and of students in the school, while 
also urging against New Haven inaccessible remoteness, espe- 
cially in view of the uncertainties of transportation by water in 
the winter season. These alleged disadvantages were bound to 
lessen with the passage of time ; nor was their place likely to be 
supplied by any of greater weight; unless indeed New London 
preferred a claim of pre-eminence from having had since 1709 
the only printing-press in the Colony, — a distinction which New 
Haven was not able to rival until 1754, nor Hartford until 1764. 

The productions of the New London press had been hitherto 
of a purely matter-of-fact sort, including mainly official docu- 
ments, such as Colony Acts and Laws, the Governor's Proclama- 
tions, the annual Election Sermons, the Saybrook Platform of 
Church Doctrine and Discipline, besides primers for children. 
For instance, in the year which we commemorate, the only 
known output of Timothy Green's press in New London is the 
Election Sermon preached that year by the Rev. Anthony Stod- 
dard, of Woodbury; while the much more prolific presses of 
Boston and New York were printing such notable products from 
our standpoint as the original edition of Col. Benjamin Church's 
"History of King Philip's War," and a treatise on Infant Bap- 
tism, by the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, a Saybrook graduate of 
1706, who by this token won the rank of the first Yale man 
to appear in print as an author. 

But if we look across the Atlantic, the scantiness of the record 
of the same year in the older and richer field of British literature 
and history, may serve to remind us how limited was still the 
horizon, not merely for the Colonies, but for all English-speaking 
peoples of that date. In October, 1716, the first of the Georges 
had been for two years on the throne, and though Great Britain 
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was still in intermittent turmoil from Jacobite uprisings, the 
homesick King was absent on a six months' visit to his beloved 
Hanover, while the unattractive columns of the journals of the 
day are singularly devoid of interest to the student of two cen- 
turies later. Testing them by the standard of American news, 
the results are almost nil. For instance, Mercurius Politicus, 
the promising monthly periodical begun in May, 1716, under 
DeFoe's editorship, in its early numbers contained absolutely 
no reference to this quarter of the world; and from the weekly 
news-sheets near the date we celebrate, the only recoverable 
items of value for their bearing on American affairs are, one in 
the Post Boy of July 12, which locates Annapolis Royal in New 
England, and a second in a later issue of the same paper, which . 
chronicles the departure of Colonel filiate on July 31 for "his 
Government of Hew England," making the same territorial 
designation serve as an equivalent for Massachusetts, which it 
had formerly used for Acadia. 

The Boston News Letter, our only American paper for the 
same dates, is a like disappointment to any anxious gleaner for 
items of information. The two scanty weekly pages are occu- 
pied almost wholly with foreign despatches, reports of the move- 
ments of coasting vessels into and out of Boston harbor, and a 
few local advertisements, with otherwise an utter absence of 
personal and local items — the elements of success for a news- 
paper in later days. 

Nor was 1716 eminent in the annals of British literary his- 
tory. Among the publications of that year, all that can excite 
from any of us even the feeblest present interest are one volume 
of Pope's translation of the Iliad, and a pamphlet by John 
Dunton, a former transient inhabitant of Boston. Of the lights 
of the Augustan Age of Queen Anne, DeFoe, Swift, Addison 
and Steele were then in middle life ; among the active spirits 
of the younger generation were Richardson, Pope, Gay and 
Bishop Butler; while Fielding, Johnson, Hume, and Sterne 
were not yet out of the nursery. Of their fellow-countrymen 
who were later to have any considerable American experience, 
George Berkeley, at the age of 32, was a college tutor, idling 
away his time in London ; John Wesley had just entered his 
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teens and Edward Braddock his majority ; and George White- 
field was in his infancy. 

Of the greater historical figures on the American stage, Increase 
Mather was now 77, and his son Cotton 53, and Jonathan 
Edwards a boy of 13. Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan 
Trumbull were children of ten and six respectively, and the rest 
of the leading participants in our revolutionary struggle were as 
yet unborn. 

The story of 1716 is incomplete without some reference to the 
gifts of Governor Yale, which were directly induced by the con- 
nection of his family with New Haven. Yale's father had come 
here as a young man with his stepfather, Governor Eaton ; but 
had migrated after three or four years to Massachusetts Bay, 
where his son Elihu was born ; and thence returned to England. 
The friendly efforts of Jeremy Dumraer, the Agent of Connect 
icut at the British Court, had brought before Governor Yale's 
notice as early as 1711 the struggling Collegiate School of Con- 
necticut; and his timely suggestions were furthered and made 
fruitful in 1718 by a persuasive appeal from Cotton Mather. 
Mather, judging from the language of his diary, wrote purely 
of his own suggestion ; and his letter resulted in the handsome 
gifts, a few months later, which caused the donor's name by its 
adoption here to become a familiar syllable, as we fondly hope, 
in the thoughts and speech of endless generations. 

Wealthy patrons, whether British or American, were then rare 
and uncertain ; and in default of this generous assistance the 
simple removal of the Collegiate School to New Haven would 
probably have had as its immediate result only a more tedious 
and precarious development, and a later flowering of many of 
its historic experiences and achievements. And, on the other 
hand, without the event of October, 1716, it is reasonably certain 
that there never could have been any Yale College, here or else- 
where, and that the host of loyal sons of Yale would have been 
marshaled under the auspices of some other name of inferior 
felicity. 

I have outlined familiarly the salient points in the local setting 
of the event which Yale and New Haven have undertaken to 
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commemorate at this anniversary ; but it is hardly my province 
to dwell on the broader significance of the historic coming 
together of the Collegiate School of Connecticut and the mother- 
town of the ancient New Haven Colony. Time would fail me 
to do justice to even the conspicuous instances in these crowded 
centuries in which each of the two parties to this union has been 
distinctly the gainer by its combination with the other. In the 
case of the personal element only, how greatly have the develop- 
ment and the renown of New Haven been fostered by the adop- 
tion into its life of the stream of hundreds upon hundreds of 
educated men, apart from the officers of the College, who have 
taken up their abode here, subsequent to graduation ; how much, 
for example, has been due to the new blood infused by such 
acquisitions as James Hillhouse and Eli Whitney, Jonathan 
Ingersoll and Simeon Baldwin, David Daggett and Leonard 
Bacon. And if the city has been strengthened by constant and 
varied accessions to its professional and civic and social life, with 
corresponding constancy and variety it has returned the gift. 
To cite again but a sample illustration, what appreciation of the 
achievements and aims of the University has been shown, in our 
own generation merely, by the resources placed at its disposal by 
such typical representatives of our best citizenship as (to name 
only a selection) Joseph E. Sheffield and Henry Farnam, Augus- 
tus R. Street and Oliver E. Winchester, Henry Bronson and 
Philip Marett, Augustus E. Lines and Edward M, Reed, Pierce 
N. Welch and Justus S. Hotchkiss. 

The union of the town and the Collegiate School in 1716 was 
accomplished without profuseness of words or of display ; and 
throughout the years the consolidation of their interests has gone 
on in quietness and sobriety. Both the city and the University 
may reasonably to-day review the result with evident and even 
enthusiastic demonstration, in devout and earnest gratitude and 
warm congratulations for the past, and with confident and eager 
hope for the future. 
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